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REVIEWS 103 

How to Help, A Manual of Practical Charity. By Mary Conyng- 
ton. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 

This is a reprint of a very useful book published first in 1909 and 
already familiar to students of relief. 

C. R. Henderson 
University of Chicago 



Co-operation in New England: Urban and Rural. By James Ford, 
Ph.D. New York: Survey Associates, Inc. Pp. xxi+237. 
$1 . 50 postpaid. 

Co-operation is supposed to flourish best in old countries and where 
the economic necessity for it is greatest. Certainly it has not been a 
conspicuous success in New England. In spite of the fact that this sec- 
tion has had two perceptible waves of enthusiasm for co-operation, 
starting in 1845 and 1874 respectively, only seven of the nearly one 
thousand retail societies founded as a consequence have survived. 
Though the author's returns probably are not complete — he used the 
questionnaire method — he was able to find only sixty co-operative retail 
establishments at the time of his investigation ( 1 9 1 1 ) . Co-operative pro- 
duction, in the nature of manufacture, scarcely exists in New England. 
However, rural co-operative production, marketing, and purchasing (of 
supplies) societies are having a steady growth, due to the ever-widening 
abyss between the independent producer's returns and the prices paid by 
the ultimate consumer. In New England, as in other parts of the 
country, co-operative creameries appear to lead in rural co-operation. 
In this section they total 125. 

The chief sociological significance of this concise study is to be found 
in the account of the causes of failure and the suggestions for future 
methods. The more fundamental causes of failure are lack of sufficient 
capital, discrimination in selling on the part of the non-co-operative 
wholesale establishments, the difficulty of getting good managers at 
small salaries, petty jealousies, lack of loyalty, the giving of credit, short- 
sighted submission to the machinations of competitors who offer better 
terms temporarily, favoritism in employing help and the difficulty of dis- 
missing it when found to be inefficient, competition from large-scale, 
well-organized non-co-operative concerns, the exceptional mobility of our 
population, the prevalence of opportunity in this country which makes 
close saving relatively unnecessary, and in many cases the heterogeneity 
of the population due to immigration. By way of cure the author says: 



